HE MISSOURI Commission on Hu- 

man Rights—this state’s newest per- 
manent agency—was created to “up- 
hold the rights of every woman and 
man,” in the words of Governor James 
Blair. 

When these words were spoken, Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, no one knew much about 
the status of the rights of “every wom- 
an and man” in Missouri. A few months 
later, when the less-than-a-year old 
Commission published the first findings 
of its survey of human rights, it was 
apparent that a Commission with au- 
thority from the State in the field of 
human rights was not a luxury, but a 
necessity. 

The findings were published in Feb- 
ruary, just seven months after the 
Commission began to function on a 
temporary basis. They had hardly ap- 
peared when the Commission began a 
fight for its life. A drawn-out hassle in 
the State legislature lasted till the very 
end of the session and produced nota- 
ble opponents of the Commission. One 
proposal after another was brought 
forth to cut, curb or kill its powers. 


Survived Opposition 


Somehow, the Commission survived 
its opposition. It exists today on a per- 
manent basis, with fewer teeth than 
some of its commissioners would like, 
but empowered to hold public hear- 
ings, to invite (not summon) witnesses 
to these hearings, to investigate viola- 
tions of human rights and make rec- 
ommendations to the attorney general’s 
office for legal action. 

In the terms of the law, “the func- 
tion of the commission shall be to en- 
courage fair treatment for and to fos- 
ter mutual understanding and respect 
among, and to discourage discrimina- 
tion against, any racial or ethnic group 
or its members.” 

The Commission’s fight for life in the 
legislature gave notice that some peo- 
ple in Missouri do not want the pat- 
tern of discrimination tampered with. 
Reading through the Commission’s ten- 
tative conclusions in its first report on 
human rights gives you an idea who 
and how many they are. The conclu- 
sions were based on a 29 page ques- 
tionnaire filled out by informed and in- 
terested people in all 114 Missouri coun- 
ties. Here is a summary of what they 
said: 

e Union membership is denied a 
large segment of the Negro labor force. 
Negroes are not employed on the basis 
of fitness and qualification in private or 
State employment, but fill mostly me- 
nial and unskilled jobs. 

e Residential segregation, private re- 
structions and community attitudes 
prohibit Negroes from buying or rent- 
ing in more desirable neighborhoods. 
In almost every instance, hotels, mo- 
tels, apartment houses and rooming 
houses will not accept Negroes as 
guests—permanently or temporarily. 

e In the majority of Missouri’s ho- 
tels, motels, restaurants, cafes, soda 
fountains and drive-ins, Negroes are 
prohibited from using the eating and 
sleeping accommodations. 

e There is outright segregation in 
such recreational facilities as town 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
golf links, tennis courts, bowling allies, 
skating rinks, movies, amusement 
parks, and drive-in theaters. 


Communities Vary 


These are, of course, generalizations 
that apply to the state, and not to par- 
ticular communities within it. The pic- 
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uma 
New Missouri State Commission 
Faces Human Rights Problems 


“. . . The immediate goal of the Commission will be 
a job of persuading Missouri people that human rights 
are worth carrying about and working for .. . 


ture changes from community to com- 
munity. 

In Kansas City, for instance, a Negro 
may enter any downtown theater. He 
may purchase merchandise in any 
downtown retail store. He may swim in 
an integrated swimming pool (although 
he may do so with the feeling that he 
is not especially welcome). He may 
even hold a responsible job in City 
Hall. 


Negroes Lined Up 


Along one of the city’s famous tree- 
shaded boulevards, Negro families dis- 
placed by a highway project, are liv- 
ing in twos, threes and fours, in homes 
designed for one family. A Negro physi- 
cian tells me that Negro patients are 
lined up out to the street at General 
Hospital—although both general hos- 
pitals are in the process of complete 
desegregation. 

Employment here, and elsewhere 
through the State, appears to be the 
toughest nut to crack. 

Gregory E. Shinert, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission on Human 
Rights, told me he has evidence of dis- 
crimination in State employment. “Peo- 
ple have applied for State jobs and 
have been denied them purely on the 
basis of race,” he said. “People with 
Ph.D.’s have applied for positions that 
require only a B.A. degree and been 
denied.” 

Minorities Section 

Shinert believes the answer lies in 
establishing a minority groups section 
within the state department of labor, 
which in this State is called the Divi- 
sion of Employment Security. This 
would mean placing one man in each 
office of the employment security divi- 
sion “to make sure that in anything 
having to do with employment, there 
shall be no discrimination as to race 
or national origin.” 

About 10 other states have such a 
section, and Shinert says it is only rea- 
sonable for Missouri, too. “We have a 
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Shinert, however, has emphasized 
that “discrimination on the State level, 
by a State Agency, will be the Com- 
mission’s first obligation. Our secondary 
obligation would be to discrimination 
that exists in private business and pri- 
vate accommodations,” he said. 

The Commission’s function in dealing 
with local problems in private enter- 
prise was summed up by Father Traf- 
ford Maher, S.J., Chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners. The Commis- 
sion can invite witnesses to testify on 
both sides of a question and gather in- 
formation on a given violation, he ex- 
plained. “Then through the Commis- 
sion’s function of education, sensitize 
the public so that it is more perceptive 
to the problem.” 


Commission Power 


Obviously, much depends on the 
State administration and how much 
power it invests in the Commission. As 
White pointed out, “We can put no one 
in jail; we can’t fine anybody; there 
are no teeth in the Commission to bite 
anybody.” 

These harsh facts have not, so far, 
dampened the Commission’s spirits. It 
has already held more than a dozen 
hearings on human rights violations. It 
has sponsored meetings of community 
leaders to discuss problems and means 
of handling them. It has issued infor- 
mational material. It co-sponsored, in 
June, a workshop for public school 
teachers on human relations. It has de- 
veloped a close liaison with the Attor- 
ney General’s office. This fall, lesson 
plans on human rights, prepared by 
the Commission in cooperation with 
the State department of education, will 
be included in high school social studies 
guides. Pamphlet material will be dis- 
tributed to public grade school chil- 
dren. 

“We’re just beginning,” Shinert says, 
“. . . to make people aware of human 
rights, and of the fact that in Missouri 
they’re being violated in many in- 
stances, and that the State has an ob- 


“The function of the Commission shall be to encourage fair treatment for 
and to foster mutual understanding and respect among, and to discourage 
discrimination against, any racial or ethnic group or its members.” 


service agency for veterans and for the 
blind,” he says, “and we need one for 
minority groups.” 


Precisely how much weight Mis- 
souri’s new Commission on Human 
Rights can swing in employment, or 
other areas of life, remains to be seen. 


Help Localities 


Sam White, one of Shinert’s 11 com- 
missioners, has emphasized the role the 
State Commission can play in helping 
local commissions, such as the one in 
St. Joseph, get a start on dealing with 
their own problems. He wants:,to see 
more local commissions set up, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. 


ligation to protect the rights of all its 
citizens.” 


Persuading Job 


The immediate goal of the Commis- 
sion will be a job of persuading Mis- 
souri people that human rights are 
worth caring about and working for. 

The opposition to the Commission has 
not, of course, disappeared. But, in the 
end, no one wants to be known as an 
opponent of human rights. This was 
borne out in the final vote establish- 
ing the Commission. After a near 
scrape with death, it was voted a per- 
manent State agency by a margifi of 
28 for to two against. 

—Mike Greene 
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EDITORIAL 


ension Situation 
or Heroic 
Acts of Charity 


W, WERE discussing with a friend 
not too long ago the apparent neglect 
of interracial charity as a means of 
contributing toward better human re- 
lations. Even our religiously sponsored 
groups have become increasingly con- 
cerned with demands for justice for 
members of minority groups. Many 
meetings are held and statements is- 
sued about discrimination in public 
places, segregation in schools and hous- 
ing, the need for legislation and more 
adequate enforcement; but it seems 
rare, by comparison, to hear of con- 
sideration being given to acts of love. 

It was, therefore, reassuring to ob- 
serve recently an act of charity on the 
part of a Catholic group that took a 
great deal of courage to perform. A se- 
rious civil disturbance broke out on 
Chicago’s west side when it became 
known that a Negro family had pur- 
chased a home in an area that had 
only white residents. Crowds estimated 
up to 3000 gathered around the build- 
ing for several nights, the property was 
damaged, about 20 people from the 
neighborhood were arrested, and the 
tension was very serious. In spite of 
these factors, when the Negro family 
moved in, they were assisted by a staff 
member of the Blessed Martin DePorres 
Center. Another staff person brought 
lunch into the home for the family 
after they had moved in, and generally 
tried to comfort them during this very 
disturbing period. 

There can be no doubt that the acts 
of this interracial Catholic group per- 
formed in the spirit of charity for this 
Negro family, who happen to be Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, had a salutary effect 
upon the white neighbors. Perhaps 
their effect was even more significant 
than that of other groups whose ac- 
tions in this situation were limited to 
demanding police protection for the 
Negro family. We think that it was. 

—JEB 


READERS WRITE: 
55 Possible Subscribers 


Dear Editors: 

Enclosed is a list of 55 names which | 
am instructed and empowered to send to 
you by the officers of the St. Augustine 
Guild, a would be Catholic interracial edu- 
cational and social action group of which 
|! am program director. 

Could you send them sample copies of 
Community. 

We hope to get cues from COMMUNITY 
for our social action committees social in- 
quiry programs. 

I. myself am a long time reader and have 
met in Cleveland some eager actionists 
through a story done on the Catholic 
Thought Guild here by Joe Newman, which 
appeared in COMMUNITY owhile back. 

Sincerely, 
MATHEW K. CLARKE 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Paper ‘Unique and Sane’ 


Dear Editors: 

COMMUNITY is offering a unique service 
in a most difficult and complex area of hu- 
man relations. Your approach to emotional- 
ly-charged problems is a sane realistic one 
guided by understanding and inspired by 
love. It takes time, however, for the vast 
variety of human minds and hearts to re- 
spond freely to God’s persuasive truth and 
sacrificing love. So don’t get discouraged. 
Keep planting the good seed and God will 
surely give the increase. God bless you and 
your work. 


Sincerely, 
REY. JOHN CARR, C.S.P. 
New York, New York 





Berlin.—A United States Negro has just 
become the first of his race to conduct 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
33-year-old conductor, George Byrd of 
Anson County, North Carolina, and 
Brooklyn, was warmly received at his 
opening concert, the first of the season 
for the West Berlin orchestra. 


Byrd has been guest-conducting and 
studying in Europe since 1951, under 
the tutelage of Herbert von Karajan, 
the orchestra’s regular conductor. 


Atlanta. Many train terminals and bus 
stations in the South practice racial 
segregation in waiting-room facilities 
in spite of federal regulations to the 
contrary, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. 

In a survey of 21 Southern cities it 
was found that while facilities in air- 
line terminals are either desegregated 
or are rapidly becoming desegregated, 
train terminal facilities are generally 
segregated, but are gradually becoming 
desegregated; while facilities in bus 
stations are almost completely segre- 
gated. 


The survey pointed out that a 1955 
ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission specifies that segregation 
of interstate passengers on buses and 
trains and in waiting-rooms is illegal. 


It was shown that practices differ 
greatly from city to city, and even in 
cities in the same state. Inconsistencies 
in waiting-room policies in a particular 
city point up the fact that such policies 
are in the process of changing. In fact, 
in some cities there was uncertainty as 
to what the policies are at a particular 
place. 


The Atlanta Airport restaurant was 
referred to specifically as an example 
of inconsistent practice. Well-dressed, 
professional Negroes were said to have 
been served without incident or com- 
ment, while others had been refused 
service in the same restaurant. 


Bus carriers and bus-station restaur- 
ants have shown most opposition to 
change, the survey said. “Occasionally 
exceptions are made for Negroes who 
are well groomed,” it was stated. “Neat, 
attractive dress is a basis for respect 
and consideration from others.” 


Trenton, New Jersey.—The majority of 
people are not interested in racial is- 
sues, according to the Rev. John F. 
Cronin, S.S., Washington, D.C., assist- 
ant director, Department of Social Ac- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Father Cronin called on individuals 
to “influence friends and neighbors” to 
work for more interest in race rela- 
tions. 

“True enough,” he stated, “They read 
avidly newspaper accounts of racial 
tentions. They have opinicns and are 
often articulate about them in their 
own circles. But it never occurs to 
them that they may have a personal 
responsibility to act in this field.” 
French Lick, Indiana. — Thirty - three 
foreign students here for the French 
Lick Jass Festival were more impressed 
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They Won 


by the absence of a color bar than by 
any bars of music they have heard 
here. 

The art of Count Basie, George 
Shearing, the Dukes of Dixieland, and 
others did not always register with the 
visitors, who sometimes found it “too 
loud” for their taste. But they were in 
agreement in their approval of the lack 
of racial segregation which they found 
at this Southern Indiana open-air con- 
cert. 

“I am much more impressed with 
your integration of races,” observed 
Rachid Bestani, English-literature stu- 
dent from Casablanca, Morocco, “than 
I am with your jazz. Here we see 
whites sitting with Negroes, and your 
performers are both white and black. 
We read many stories, but now we see.” 


Another visitor, Joachim Etienne, 
high school physics and mathematics 
teacher from Gonaives, Haiti, has this 
to say: “I am from a country which is 
predominantly Negro. We have very 
few whites. I like what I see here.” 


Washington, D.C.—Three members of 
official missions from India to the 
United States, with two compatriots, 
were denied admission recently to 
Mayo and Beverly beaches on Chesa- 
peake Bay. The beaches are privately 
operated. 

One of the party, Shamsher Singh, 
Indian representative on the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee here, 
said that they were barred from both 
beaches because of the color of their 
skin. 

“TI had never realized,” said Mandev 
Singh, another member of the party, 
“that foreigners could be treated this 
way only 30 miles from Washington.” 

Edgar Kalb, owner of Beverly Beach, 
said that the beach is restricted to 
Caucasians. He claims that there are at 
least four other beaches in the area 
open to all races. 

Mandev Singh, a member of the In- 
dian Embassy’s supply mission here, 
was accompanied by his wife on the 


ticle here is an edited version of one 
that appeared in the Texas Observer. 


e JOHN McKNIGHT has written a pre- 
vious review for COMMUNITY. He 
is a human relations officer for the 
Chicago Commission on Human Re- 
lations. 

e DR. GORDON C. ZAHN, of Loyola 
University’s Sociology Department, 
has written for numerous Catholic 

riodicals. This is his second review 
or COMMUNITY. 


e DOROTHY ABERNETHY of Subia,- 
co Arkansas writes the column Lines 
From the South regularly. 
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trip to the beaches. Other members of 
the party were Dr. R. S. Basi, a New 
York economist, and L. S. Aulakh, who 
is on the Indian consulate general’s 
staff in New York. 


Kiamesha Lake, N.Y.— Benjamin R. 
Enstein, national director of the Anti- 
Defamation league of B’nai B’rith, 
called top management to account for 
what he termed its ignorance and neg- 
lect in overseeing fair-employment 
practices, in an address before the one 
hundred seventh convention of the 
league. 





Houston, Tex.—An election will be held 
here soon to give the voters an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether they want 
their schools desegregated or not. 


The action was taken by the Hous- 
ton school board on the advice of at- 
torney Joe Reynolds, who advised the 
board to comply with Texas laws. Upon 
integration the district would lose state 
aid unless an affirmative vote had been 
registered by the school district citi- 
zens. 

A recent court petition for another 
hearing by Houston Negroes who are 
working for school desegregation 
brought the matter to a head. 

—Jean Hess 
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As Positive, Independent Good 
Integration Should Be Sold 





*“", .« Those of us interested in human relations should 
try to make it more attractive to our clientel to act the 
way we would like to see them act.” 


HIS PAPER is dedicated to an un- 

known pioneer of anti-other direct- 
edness who once said, “It’s not so much 
how you feel that counts; it’s what you 
do.” My thesis here is quite simple. 
Those of us interested in human rela- 
tions should try to make it more at- 
tractive to our clientel to act the way 
we would like to see them act. Let us 
not try to get these benighted souls to 
love their neighbors but just to act as 
if they do. And let us do that by mak- 
ing it attractive to act as if they do. 


Unfortunately this apparently he- 
donistic approach does not appeal to 
our puritanical consciences. We are 
more inclined to offer good human re- 
lations as the bitter pill of historical 
necessity, or as the more bitter one yet 
of moral responsibility. Instead of say- 
ing to our constituencies, “Good human 
relations brings you these benefits,” 
and proving it, we say, “It’s coming; 
you can’t avoid it,” or “How do you 
square your prejudiced position with 
the Judeao-Christian ethic?” 


You might well say that my proposal 
amounts to turning human relations 
over to the Madison Avenue mongers 
of hidden persuaders. After all, we hu- 
man relations people are not con men. 
We’re trying to make democracy work. 
Democracy means responsibility, and 
that means willingness to face reality 
as it is and morality as it should be. 
Let’s not sugar coat the pill. I don’t 
know whether turning human relations 
over to Madison Avenue would be bad 
or not. Perhaps hidden persuaders 
could convince the country that the 
thinking man’s neighborhood is inte- 









FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
4233 South Indiana, Chicago 53, IIl. 
417 W. 145th St., New York 31, N.Y. 






ERONICA FESSELL, New York 

Friendship House staff worker, has 
been working with us here in Chicago 
during September and October devel- 
oping ideas and plans for the future 
programs of the New York House and 
studying the programs being used in 
Chicago. 

aa * + 

The Study Weeks and weekends at 
Friendship House in Chicago and Chil- 
derley Farm are now another thing of 
the past, but vivid remembrances of 
the programs are still with us. The 
programs at the farm gathered people 
from various states—as far west as 
California, south as Louisiana and Tex- 
as, and east as Ohio. All 92 of them, 
including six priests and 18 seminar- 
ians, joined in the proceedings and 
made them study sessions we’ll always 
remember. 

+ * * 

The plans for the Festival to cele- 
brate completion of remodelling at Chi- 
cago Friendship House have been in the 
hopper for several months and are 
shaping up very well. The adjoining ad 
will give you a bird’s-eye view of 
what’s coming up in November and De- 
cember. We hope that you in the Chi- 
cago area, and out-of-towners passing 
through, will make a point of dropping 
by for some of these events, and to see 
the product of this last year’s remodel- 
ling efforts. —Maty Dolan 
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grated, or that if black and white is 
good for scotch it’s good for employers. 


Advertising Approach 


Be that as it may, I am not suggest- 
ing that our value system or status 
symbols should be changed. It would 
certainly be interesting and perhaps 
even profitable to try to sell, through 
an advertising campaign, integration as 
an absolute good. There is, however, 
another approach, somewhat less di- 
rect but perhaps more likely to suc- 
ceed. 


If a salesman offered to sell you a 
new refrigerator there would be a num- 
ber of things you would consider be- 
fore making up your mind. On the 
positive side of the ledger you would 
consider: 


1—The desirability of the refrigera- 
tor as a utilitarian machine—its ca- 
pacity, its special features and its re- 
liability. 

2—Its attractiveness and how it 
would fit into your kitchen. 

3—What the neighbors would think; 
if they would approve of you for hav- 
ing made the purchase. 


On the negative side you would 
weigh: 


1—The money committed to the pur- 
chase which could be used to buy some- 
thing else or could be invested to earn 
more money. 


2—If purchased on time, your will- 
ingness to accept the danger and gen- 
eral irritation that come with owing 
money. 


@ YOU ARE INVITED — 


be 









Man, We Gotta Advertise Good Human Relations! 


In a sense trying to sell integration 
as a positive, independent good is like 
trying to sell indebtedness instead of 
the refrigerator. We must ask ourselves 
how to discover what we have to sell 
along with integration, if anything. To 
do this we need a more general idea of 
the circumstances in which decisions 
are made. 


Choices 

There is a dreary old song, or saw, 
that says, every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing. You might also say that every sil- 


ver lining has a colud. It doesn’t make 
much difference. In the world where 
choices are made there are few that 
produce unalloyed blessing and equal- 
ly few blows of fate that fail to pro- 
duce some good. Every event is part of 
a cable tied back through time to crea- 
tion and stretching forward to the 
judgment. Every person is a strand in 
the cable, tied to each other by its 
twists and experiencing the present 
simultaneously. Every motion of ours 
is tied to the past, shapes the future 


(Continued on page 8) 


--- @ Festival 


series of programs to celebrate completion of remodelling Friendship House's Chicago center—all welcome! 


TALK: Ann Harrigan Makletzoff, ‘Old Friendships and New Houses,” 


Sunday, Nov. 1, 2 P.M. 


First director of Friendship House in Chicago, Ann comes from her present home in Toronto to 
give the opening talk of our Festival series of events. 

@ A Mass of thanksgiving will precede the afternoon program, and all are welcome at it, 
too. The Mass will be at 11 A.M. Nov. 1, at St. Elizabeth’s Church, 41st Street between State 


and Wabash. Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell will be celebrant. 


FILM: “Birth of a Nation,” with discussion 
CO-SPONSOR: Adult Education Centers of the Chicago Archdiocese 


A classic of the motion picture art—and an incredible glorification of racial prejudice. If you 
think there has been no progress in America during this century, come see this film, made al- 
most 50 years ago, and join in the discussion on it. 


SEMINAR FOR TEACHERS: “New Technique in Human Relations” 


Sunday, Nov. 8, 3 P.M. 


Saturday, Nov. 14, 1:30 p.m. 


A panel of people who have participated in this new technique offered by Friendship House 
will put on a demonstration of it. Displays of books and audio-visual materials available for 
teachers will also be presented. (Nuns and brothers especially invited.) 


MUSICAL: Folk Music, favorites from many countries 
CO-SPONSOR: Crossroads Student Center 


Sunday, Nov. 22, 3 P.M. 


From many lands and many walks of life come the performers for this program, singing “music 
of the people.” All in the audience will join in, too. (College students especially invited.) 


@ AND, ESPECIALLY, YOU ARE INVITED — 
TALK: His Excellency Albert Gregory Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago 


Saturday Dec. 5, 8 P.M. 


The Archbishop will visit Friendship House and speak to all assembled, as the climax of our 


Festival programs. Plan to be with us to share this great honor. 


Throughout the Festival period, November 1 through December 5, an Art Exhibit of Chicago artists’ 
work will be on display at Friendship House. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


e 4233 South Indiana Avenue 


Chicago 53, Illinois 
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Boerne, Texas 


* 


Writer Interviews Citizens Who Vote on School Issue 


* 


HE SERVICE STATION attendant 

said try the Kendall Inn. If you open 
your windows wide enough and throw 
off the sheets, he said, it will be nice 
and cool, and anyway the nights are 
always cool in this part of the coun- 
try. It was only a few hundred yards 
off the highway on gravel, a huge im- 
pressive old building with a full-length 
porch columned and unscreened and a 
sign saying it had been built in 1849 
and the stage coaches had stopped 
there. 

A few yards up, across an asphalted 
street from which the heat rose and 
disappeared, three withered old men, 
one thrust forward on a cane, his chin 
perched stolidly on the top of it, sat on 
a bench fronting the town park. The 
grass was parched and yellowing, and 
in the middle was a small, unpainted 
bandstand. Near the bandstand was a 
little stone fountain with a stream of 
running water. A collection of road 
signs at the intersection near the I1.G.A. 
Food Store pointed in three directions: 
San Antonio 30, Bandera 25, Comfort 
17, Old Boy Scout Camp 13. 


Boerne Star 


I had brought along a copy of the 
Boerne Star from the Kendall Inn and 
sat down on a bench in the park to 
look over it. Like most country week- 
lies, its front page was grey and tired 
and listless. At the top of the seventh 
column was a story headlined in bold 
face, ‘Let’s Stay as We Are”: 

“On August 1 the voters of Borne 
County Line School District will have 
the opportunity to say if our schools 
will remain WHITE or be known over 
the world as one of the few colored 
schools in Texas. 

“If you are willing to have your chil- 
dren and your school known as an 
integration school, then that is your 
privilege. But in 25 years from now 
you will be very unhappy. Remember, 
one drop of iodine will lessen the color 
in a snow white sheet. Why do you 
think of money or expense when this 
can happen. You will know its conse- 
quences. ... 


No Integration 


“If it is delayed it may never come 
to pass. The white and colored ma- 
jority do not wish integration, as an 
example look to the state of Arkansas, 
who with the help of the colored vote 
returned their governor to a third un- 
precedented term... . 

“Do you think people will be pleased 
to move here and send their children 
to a integrated school? Some may, but 
thousands will not. Down goes prop- 
erty values—up goes taxes. You can 
prevent it by your vote. 

“Some people suggest a Christian at- 
titude towards this matter. We do not 
discuss Christianity. We do not ques- 
tion equality. We look out the door and 
see the white and the colored go by. 
The red bird and the black bird, the 
mule and the horse, the bee and the 
wasp, the ant and the butterfly, none 
of them equal, yet all of them useful 
and for generation after generation, 
they have preserved their identity. 


Keep Boerne White 


“Don’t let anyone confuse you with 
this phase of the issue. Go out and vote 
to keep Boerne a white school... . 
Some say it’s bound to come later, but 
I believe if the people vote against it 
that it will never come. Can the courts 
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set aside the demands of the people, 
if so that will be another issue. Re- 
member it is your ‘say-so’ we urge you 
to vote AGAINST. (Signed) William 
Gammon Davis, Jr.” 


The office of the Boerne Star wasn’t 
hard to find. It was right on Main 
Street, next door to the Elite Cafe. A 
massive, bulging man with glasses, 
wearing a sports shirt only half-stuffed 
inside his trousers, was sitting in a 
chair near the doorway. 

“Are you the editor?” 

“Well, I guess I’m one of ’em,” he 
answered. “My brother Gammon’s pub- 
lisher, and he’s in Bandera right now. 
I’m Jack Davis.” 

When he spoke you could see the 
stained teeth common in West Texas. 
“I guess people just don’t know what 
they wanta do on this thing tomorrow. 
There’s an awful lot of ’em don’t care 
much either way. But most of ’em I 
guess don’t know if it’s the right thing 
to do or not. I figger they can’t vote for 
it and don’t wanta vote against it.” 


Covers 350 Miles 


The school district in, question covers 
a large territory, about 350 square 
miles. There might be about a 1,000 
qualified voters with poll taxes in that 
area, but probably no more than 400 
would vote in next day’s referendum. 


How many colored live in Boerne? 





“Well, lessee,” Davis said, extend- 
ing a huge, gnarled hand to count on. 
“There’s Buddy Ferrell and his wife, 
they got the two kids involved in this 
thing, adopted kids. Well now, there’s 
Harry White and his wife. . .” 


“And Ira and her husband... ” one 
of the women said. “And Hunt and 
Emily .. .” said the other. 


“And then Ruby and her hus- 
peed.” : 3 

“And Clarence and his wife and 
daughter .. .” 

“And Della and Albert Washing- 
tid i 


No More’n 30 


“Oh, I don’t know, I guess there ain’t 
more’n 30 livin’ here,” Davis said, au- 
thoritatively. “Most our niggers are ol’ 
niggers with no kids. Buddy Ferrell’s 
kids are the only two. Forty-five years 
ago there musta been a 100 niggers 
here and they most of ’em moved 
away. There must be about 400 Mex- 
icans here now, and back then there 
wasn’t no Mexicans at all. A lot of 
whites and Mexicans are worse’n nig- 
gers. When I was a boy here goin’ to 
school they usta send the Mexicans 
home to wash the lice off. 

“We got along peacefully in Boerne,” 
Davis said. “There’s a rumor goin’ 
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round that the NAACP sent these two 
colored kids here, but I kinda doubt it.” 

Davis brought out a copy of the day’s 
Star. “We got three articles on the vote 
this week,” he said, “one long ’un 
against it, and two short ’uns for it. 
He pointed out the two short ones. One 
was at the bottom of the front page in 
the first column. It read: 

“. . . During the 1957-58 school year 
two colored students attended a sepa- 
rate school with one teacher. The build- 
ing is very old and outmodeled, and 
should be rebutl in order to bring it 
up to modern day standards. 


No State Funds 


“For the 1958-59 school year, the 
Boerne District will not receive any 
state funds for the colored school. This 
means, that if the colored school is to 
remain open, a tax burden of between 
$3,000-$4,000 will be incurred by the 
people of the district. Three or four 
thousand dollars is not a great sum of 
money, but in seven years this small 
yearly amount will accumulate to $28,- 
000. It cost approximately $240 to edu- 
cate one white child for nine months. 
To spend $2,000 a year for one colored 
child is unreasonable, unwise, and un- 
economical. It is reasonable to assume 
that all school funds should be expend- 
ed for the best interest of all the stu- 
dents of the Boerne School District. 
(Signed) Contributed.” 

The second article was at the top 
of an inside page. It was composed of 
two quotations, one from the Adult 
Teacher, the other from the Wesley 
Quarterly, both stressing the love of 
God for all men, regardless of color. 
The quotations were contributed by Dr. 
H. C. Day. 


Dr. Day? 


“Who’s Dr. Day?” 
“Town doctor,” Davis said. “He lives 
here.” 


Dr. Day was at his home number, 
and he said he’d be at his clinic across 
the street from the post office in 10 
minutes. In his office he talked while 
thumbing through some papers. By up- 
bringing he was a Hoosier, not a Tex- 
an. He graduated from the University 
of Indiana and has been practicing in 
Boerne for seven years. He is a mem- 
ber of the school board. 


“Yes, I started circulating the peti- 
tion,” he said. “We needed a certain 
number of signatures before we could 
have the referendum. I circulated it 
for the simple reason that I think we 
ought to integrate. I don’t see why any 
school children should be deprived of 
equal opportunities. After all, the Su- 
preme Court knows the law better than 
I do. I’ve got two children of school 
age, and that doesn’t make me feel 
any different.” Day said the two quota- 
tions he contributed to the Star had 
been used in a Sunday School class he 
teaches at the Methodist Church. 


Moral Issue 


“It’s a moral issue,” he said. “They 
should have equal opportunities no 
matter what color skin they’ve got. So- 
cially, economically, I think it’s in- 
evitable. A lot of people feel if this 
passes tomorrow there’ll be an influx 
of Negro families, but I don’t think so. 
They wouldn’t have any way of mak- 
ing a living here, and if they have 
enough money to retire, they’re sure 
not coming to Boerne. 


“I guess we’re between a rock and 
a hard place. The state says don’t inte- 
grate and then requires this referen- 
dum. The nation says integrate. All we 
can do down here is go ahead and com- 
ply with the state.” 

He said every minister in Boerne 
favored integration, and most of them 
had spoken in favor of it before their 
congregations. Father Palmer, one of 
the two Catholic priests in town, had 
devoted a whole mass to the vote the 
Sunday before. 


Near Negro School 


Day gave directions how to get to 
Buddy Ferrell’s house, over near the 
Negro school. He shook hands warmly, 
shyly, and walked out to greet two 
patients in his waiting room. 

It was late afternoon, and the clock 
on Main Street said 6:30. It was not so 
hot now, and there was a touch of a 
breeze, and the first beginnings of sha- 
dows, cast out across the cement. Un- 
der the Cibolo Bridge the tame little 
river looked cool and clear, like swim- 
ming water. Just past the Baptist 
Church, to the right, there was an as- 
phalt road. Here started the Negro- 
Mexican section, the houses mostly 
small and unpainted and dilapidated. 
A half mile west just off the asphalt 
road on a gravel one, was the Negro 
school house. 

Inside there was one fairly large 
room with a furnace in the middle, 
the teacher’s desk, and two student 
desks. On the wall was a poster which 
said “How do you look?” with several 
drawings of children immaculately 
dressed and scrubbed. Outside, to the 
right of the school house and behind, 
was an iron merry-go-round, broken 
and rusted. It tinkled softly in the 
breeze. 


No Segregation Here 


Further down the road the houses 
were closer together. There was no 
segregation between the races here. 
Most of the houses belonged to Latin- 
Americans, and _ khaki-colored little 
children played in the yards and in 
the road. In a few of the yards, or on 
the porches, elderly Negroes sat, fan- 
ning themselves with newspapers or 
magazines. A Latin-American man 
watering his lawn pointed out the Fer- 
rell house. 

It was a clean, well-painted little 
house on the corner, and a Negro cou- 
ple was sitting under a shade tree in 
front. He was a short, plump man pos- 
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sibly in his sixties. His wife was tall, 
heavy, with straight greying hair and 
a big, friendly face. He said he had 
been born and raised in Boerne, and his 
wife came from East Texas, around 
Athens. They work now as cooks in 
private homes. 

One of their children was 11, the 
other nine, and both were very inter- 
ested in music. “They don’t teach mu- 
sic at the colored school,” Ferrell said. 


Feel All Right 


“T feel all right about this thing,” 
Mrs. Ferrell said. “Jus’ so if they go 
to the other school, the white kids treat 
"em right.” 

Ferrell interrupted. “I think if they 
go to the white school, they’ll get along 
jus’ fine. That’s what I think. My boy 
Willie Earl, he’s playin’ little league 
ball, he’s off playin’ right now, and 
there ain’t been no trouble.” 

Mrs. Ferrell said Mr. McQuinn on the 
school board had phoned her about the 
editorial in the Star. “He jus’ said he 
wanted us to know he didn’t feel the 
way the people on the Star did. He tol’ 
me not to worry about nuthin, that 
thing’d be okay. But you know how it 
is with colored chillun goin’ to school 
with white.” She looked at me implor- 
ingly, questioning, with her big wrin- 
kling face. “It’s kinda awkward til 
they get used to it. Now if the par- 
ents’ll jus’ be quiet and leave the little 
kids alone, it'll be all right. I think if 
you give it time, itll work out.” She 
paused now and looked at the ground. 
“IT jus’ hope everything works out all 
right, that’s all I hope.” 


Waved and Hello 


In the failing light the shadows grew, 
and from somewhere far away came 
the sound of a cowbell. Occasionally a 
Latin walked by in the road, and the 
Farrells waved and say hello. 

“I don’t know how this vote’s gonna 
go,” Ferrell said. “I’m gonna vote, and 
so is a few other colored folks roun’ 
here. Did you see that article in the 
Star today, did you see it? I can’t un- 
derstand. There ain’t never been no 
trouble or nuthin’ between white and 
colored roun’ here before. That article 
is the first stink that’s ever been raised. 
Why, when we was little boys in knee 
pants, Gammon Davis and I usta shoot 
marbles over on Main Street. Sure, us 
white and colored boys had our fights 
like all kids, but we got over ’em and 
played together and got along jus’ fine. 
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“Since this thing started,” he said, 
“you know I ain’t heard a word ’bout 
the election. I know all the preachers 
are for it, that’s what I hear, but I ain’t 
heard nuthin’ else, except that I saw 
Mr. Schwope who runs the weldin’ 
place and he says to me, ‘Why in hell 
is they raisin’ all this hell ’bout two 
little colored kids jus’ goin’ to school. 
We don’t need no election for that.’” 


Yessuh, I Like Music 


A plump, round-faced little Negro 
girl opened the front door of the house 
and came out to sit. “This’s Willie 
Louise,” Ferrell said. She was shy and 
didn’t have much to say. “Yessuh, I 
like music a lot,” she said. “I like all 
kinds of music.” She said she’d been 
taking a few private piano lessons, but 
not many. 

“You oughta go see my mother,” Fer- 
rell said. “She was born here too, and 
she’s 82—born in 18 and 76. She’d love 
seeing’ you. I bet she’d talk your head 
off. Just’ go over on the next street an’ 
ask for Emma. Everybody knows her.” 

Mrs. Emma Ferrell lived in a tiny 
frame house enclosed by a fence. She 
was sitting on her porch, a fat, white- 
haired woman who looked at least 20 
years short of 80. 

“You know,” she said, “I’m jus’ an 
ol’ colored woman, an’ I just’ tells the 
white folks what I think, and they lis- 
tens to me. They don’t get mad at me. 
I been here longer than all of ’em. 
Why, I’m the oldest colored person in 
this town. My mama usta tell me 
stories about when the Indians was 
here, and the Yankee soldiers. I knows 
this town good. I really knows it. 


To-Do Over Two 


“All I wanta know is, why does they 
raise such a to-do over two little chil- 
lun. Those little chillun ain’t gonna 
hurt nobody. I’m jus’ afraid if they does 
go to school over there, they may be 
mistreated. Remember those nine little 
chillun in Arkansas, they was. I don’t 
want ’em treated like that.” 

“That Dr. Day, he comes from the 
part of the country where they treats 
the colored people right,” she said. “I 
cooked for some northern folks here 
once, and they feels the same way. 
Sometimes I jus’ as soon be in Louisi- 
ana or Arkansas or somewhere, but I 
was born here, an’ I’m gonna die here 
too. 

Roy Liesman, the school superin- 
tendent, lived in a new house three 
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blocks off Main Street on the other 
side of town. A solid handsome man 
with hair greying at the temples, he 
sank deep into a sofa near a TV set 
and carefully traced the background 
of the referendum. “Any time you have 
a school with less than 15 average daily 
attendance,” he said, “the county school 
board has to approve of it as a one- 
teacher school. Then application is 
made to the state. Up to this time the 
state has always given half the money, 
and we paid the rest. Some time ago, 
I hear, the county board got a letter 
from the state saying it might stop 
helping one-teacher schools pretty soon. 
I guess the county was afraid it 
wouldn’t get any state money next 
year. Anyway, when I went to the 
county board it failed to approve the 
colored school for next year. 


Right to Education 


“I hope this passes,” Liesman said. 
“Our school finances are in no condi- 
tion to pay $4,000 to educate two Negro 
students. I feel these children have a 
right to an equal education. As a Chris- 
tian I can’t stand for segregation. I’ve 
studied the Constitution, and we’re 
supposed to be equal under it. As a 
Christian and an American I feel I 
have no other choice.” 

Liesman, who got his BA and MA 
at Southwest Texas State Teachers in 
San Marcos, said he’d been superin- 
tendent in Boerne for six years. “The 
students at our school would accept the 
colored children whole-heartedly,” he 
said. “My son would be in the same 
grade with one of them. Why, we’ve 
played schools in athletics with inte- 
grated teams, New Braunfels and 
Northside Rural and Schertz Cibolo. A 
lot of people tell me it’s coming any- 
way. We might as well save our money 
and do something worthwhile with it.” 

“Those state laws requiring this vote 
were made to make it hard for us,” he 
said. “If it weren’t for these laws, I’m 
sure our district school board would’ve 
voted for integration.” 


He said he didn’t know how much 
influence the article in the Star would 
have. He had written the shorter one, 
signed “contributed,” and he had made 
it mild “to avoid unnecessary contro- 
versy. This other thing may have a big 
effect,” he said. 


Drifting to School 


Next morning early, voters started 
drifting into the white elementary 
school just behind the Kendall Inn. An 
old man dressed in faded blue denims 
was coming out of his car. 


“Naw, I don’t mind tellin’ nobody 
how I voted,” he said, with a heavy 
German accent. “I voted against it. I 
know it’s comin’ and so do most folks 
I know. But I wanta put it off as long 
as I can.” He got in an ancient Ford T- 
model and drove away. A young wom- 
an who had just voted said she favored 
it, but it was going to be pretty close. 


Gammon Davis was back from Ban- 
dera. He was sitting in the Star office 
reading proofs. He was in his under- 
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shirt, a fat, grey-haired man shorter 
and a little slighter than his brother. 


Jack Davis was talking to a short, 
squat blind man with a seeing eye dog. 
“They never had any trouble at Pleas- 
anton,” he was saying, “and then they 
integrated and I hear they’re havin’ 
trouble.” 


Gammon Davis said he’d come to the 
Elite with me. He stood up and put on 
his shirt and addressed the blind man. 
“I’m tellin’ you this,” he said. “Twen- 
ty-five years from now we’ll be dead, 
you and me, but if this thing passes in 
Boerne today, 25 years from now 
there’ll be blood flowin’ in these streets. 
You just wait. I had some people ask 
me to burn a cross with ’em in front 
of the school, and I wouldn’t ’cause I’m 
in a responsible position, but you just 
wait.” 

“T consider myself a Christian, sure,” 
he said. “But Christianity from the 
standpoint of the true Christian is an 
individual matter. No use to quote the 
Bible on this thing. It’s a book respect- 
ed by all the white race, but if you 
compare Christianity as Americans con- 


strue it, then half the world is un- 
Christian. There’s no conflict on this 
with me. God might love all, but then 
the colored are permitted their own 
churches and they’re not discriminated 
against in Christianity. Churches are 
institutions. If they want to take ’em 
in, they can, but if not then they still 
have their own churches. 

“Look at education,” he said, and 
his voice rose loudly above the drone 
of the fan. “Why, Lincoln learned at 
home under a candle. The Negroes to- 
day have more opportunties to get edu- 
cated than Lincoln.” 

“There’s no such thing as equality 
or inferiority among men,” he said. 
“The Maker had reasons for creatin’ 
different colors, and it’s his problem. 
One man may excel another in all races 
of people. We have a right to choose 
our friends and companions, and not 
have them forced upon us by the Su- 
preme Court or any other group.” 

How much influence on the outcome 
of the referendum did he think the edi- 
torial would have? “I don’t want to 
boast about it,” he said, “but if any- 
thing beats it, that will.”’ He said he 
had toned it down, and that he really 
feels more strongly. He had re-written 
it twice to tone it down. 

“Now,” he said, placing both hands 
on the edge of the table, “if you’re 
through I wanta ask you a question. 
Was you sent down here by the N- 
double-PCA or whatever?” Assured not, 
he left and went back to his office. 

It had been a quiet day. Three hun- 
dred twenty-nine votes had been cast, 
11 of them by Negroes. The vote was 
183-146 against. 


—Willie Morris 











Calls CREEDS IN COMPETITION ony 


Superb Information and Opinion 


“. . . will provoke more thought, emotion and questions 


than almost anything you've read in recent years . 


CREEDS IN COMPETITION, by Leo 
Pfeffer. (Harper and Brothers, 1958, 168 
Pp... $3.00.) 


HERE is a great temptation for a 

book reviewer to merely use the 
book as the starting point for a per- 
sonal essay. This review might be just 
that, were it not for the fact that I 
want you to read this book. My prob- 
lem is how best to commend it to you. 

One might say that it is thoughtful, 
brief, well written, etc., etc., but there 
is much more than that to be said. 

Too much of the non fiction that we 
read today is filled with platitudes, 
cliches, useless generalities, technical 
gobbledygook and even, one suspects 
“filler.” But Creeds in Competition is 
168 pages of superb, tightly woven in- 
formation and opinion—a book that 
most social scientists, theologians or 
philosophers would have written in 600 
pages with far less impact. 

The book has the additional merit 
that it hasn’t been written before. 
There has developed an “ostrich com- 
plex” in America concerning inter-reli- 
gious conflict and the few works that 
allege to approach the question are 
either the hysterics of a Paul Blanch- 
ard, “nicety-nice” tracts that proclaim 
the unity of all faiths, or overly pon- 
derous tomes by social scientists dis- 
secting minutia. Pfeffer has filled a void 
by providing a sound, factual, realistic 
and readable book for the layman. 

He is to be most highly commended 
for his hard honesty and stark realism. 
For inter-religious conflict and competi- 
tion are here to stay, and Pfeffer says 
just that. 

He first discusses the history of the 
creeds in America and assesses their 
positions and contributions. This is fol- 
lowed by the major portion of the 
book, an outline of the points of con- 
flict. The conclusion is a much needed 
analysis of the meaning of this conflict 
and a proposed set of “Marquis of 
Queensbury” rules to govern inter- 
creedal competition. 


Three Stages 

Pfeffer believes that we have pro- 
gressed, historically, through three 
stages of inter-religious relationships. 
Originally, America was shaped by 
Protestants and secular humanists. The 
alliance of these two creeds produced 
most of the basic American philosophy 
propounded by the Founding Fathers. 
It was only in the middle and latter 
half of the nineteenth century that the 
Catholic and Jewish immigrants began 
to arrive and, by force of numbers, be- 
come a factor in America’s culture. Dur- 
ing this middle period there developed 
a national xenophobia against the im- 
migrant and an era of bigotry marked 
American life—Catholicism and Juda- 
ism were on the defensive. However, 
Pfeffer feels that this era ended in 
1928 for the Catholics when Al Smith 
was chosen the Democratic nominee for 
president, and after World War II for 
the Jews. Since that time, both the 
Catholics and Jews have felt secure 
enough that they have begun to seri- 
ously compete with the Protestants in 
attempting to shape America’s culture 
and values. 

Pfeffer outlines this newly developing 
competition by examining the public 
issues where Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews frequently come in conflict with 
each other. He believes, with consider- 
able merit it seems to me, that there 
are Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
“positions” on these vital issues. It is 
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fascinating to examine one’s own views 
in the light of his assumption of creedal 
positions. The accompanying table is 
my attempt to briefly summarize the 
issues and positions. Try checking your- 
self and see how well you meet Pfef- 
fer’s stereotype. 

As Pfeffer outlines the contested is- 
sues, he also attempts to demonstrate 
the historical and theological bases for 
the conflict. For example, consider the 
Catholic and Protestant positions re- 
garding birth control, therapeutic ab- 
ortion, euthanasia, sterilization, artifi- 
cial insemination, sex education, di- 
vorce, child welfare regulation and in- 
terreligious adoptions. Pfeffer believes 
that the differences over these public 
issues result from three basic differ- 
ences concerning the nature of man, 
God and the family. Whereas the Prot- 
estants view the individual as the ba- 
sic social unit, the Catholics consider 
the family to be the basic social unit. 
Whereas modern Protestantism tends 
to be a “this world” religion, Catholic- 
ism tends to be a “next world” religion. 
Finally, there is a wide gap between 
Catholic and Protestant concepts of 
morality and the meaning of natural 
law. Each of these very basic differ- 
ences of viewpoint lead to the disputes 
regarding public issues involving fam- 
ily welfare. Resolution of the disputes 
would require basic theological or phil- 
osophical realignments. 


Calvinist Based 


Historically, Pfeffer notes that Cal- 
vinist-based Protestantism was respon- 
sible for the “Blue laws” and was ac- 


Separation of Church 


and State 
Maintenance of complete- 


Catholic 


Basically opposed 


tively “anti-obscenity” and “anti-Sun- 
day opening.” Of recent years, how- 
ever, the Protestants have shown less 
and less interest in these issues. His- 
torically, the Catholics were not great- 
ly concerned with these issues. How- 
ever, they have recently become ex- 
tremely active and taken the leader- 
ship in anti-obscenity and Sunday clos- 
ing campaigns. Pfeffer interprets this as 
the result of cultural competition, ex- 
emplifying the influence of Calvinist 
Protestantism upon American Roman 
Catholicism. In a like manner, Pfeffer 
believes that increasing Catholic com- 
petition has led Protestantism into an 
ecumenical movement. Judaism, on the 
other hand, has been most influenced 
by the fourth creed, secular humanism. 

It is specially pertinent for COM- 
MUNITY readers to note that Pfeffer 
isolates two issues upon which the 
three faiths are united—opposing seg- 
regation and favoring less restrictive 
immigration laws. Unfortunately he 
does not examine closely the bases and 
portent of this common position. 

Pfeffer’s basic contention concerning 
inter-creedal competition is that it is 
“American,” potentially constructive, 
fully justified, and here to stay. This 
conclusion is no doubt shocking to 
some who have misunderstood the 
American dream. For, as democrats, 
many of us have been oversold on the 
melting pot concept and we have over- 
bought the democratic process as the 
means for resolution of all conflict. 
Pfeffer believes that the history and 
theology of American creeds will pro- 
duce inherent conflict on public issues 
and, unless there is some great and un- 
foreseen change, these creeds will be 
competing and in conflict with no pros- 
pect of a final resolution or compro- 
mise. 

Is this bad? Pfeffer thinks not. In 
fact, if the competition is kept within 
rules of fair play, he feels that it is 
essential for the continuing growth of 
our democracy. Now that immigration 
laws have cut off America’s supply of 
diverse ethnic groups, he believes that 
only the various creeds will provide 


Protestant 


Undecided 


ly secular public schools Opposed Tendency to- 

Public funds for sup- ward opposition 

port of private In favor Opposed 

schools 

Prohibition 

Legalized bingo Opposed Split 

Censorship of ob- In favor Opposed 

scenity In favor Generally 
opposed to 

Sunday closing coercion 

Birth Control In favor Generally in favor 

Opposed Neutral but op- 

posed to anti- 
birth control 

Therapeutic legislation 

abortion Opposed In favor 

Euthanasia 

Sterlization Opposed Split 

Artificial Opposed Split 

insemination Opposed Split 

Sex education in 

public schools Opposed Not opposed 

Liberal divorce laws 

Government child Opposed Less opposed 

welfare regulation Generally In favor 

Interreligious opposed 

adoptions Opposed Not opposed 

Concern with social 

gospel Less concern Concern 

Segregation 

Restrictive Opposed Opposed 

Immigration laws Opposed Opposed 


Concern with internal 
American communism 
Civil liberties 
Pacifism and conscien- 
tious objection to 
military service 
Concern with Communism 
overseas 

Ambassador to the 
Vatican 

Support for Israel 


Extremely concerned 


Less concerned 
Unsympathetic 


Extremely concerned 


Some concern 


Extremely concerned 


Sympathetic 


Least concerned 


In favor Opposed 
Neutral Generally 
sympathetic 








the valuable stimulus of competitive 
creativity. 


Set of Rules 

But all important is the need to “play 
fair.” The difference between creative 
competition and ruinously divisive con- 
flict is “how you play the game.” Pfef- 
fer attempts, in his final chapter to 
outline a set of rules that might be 
called 

“Seven Rules of Fair Play for 
Creedal Competition.” 

1—No force allowed. America has 
been remarkably free of violence as a 
means of resolving religious conflict. 
That heritage should be zealously 
maintained. 

2—No suppression allowed. Each 
faith, creed or sect must be free to fol- 
low and proclaim its own credo. Sup- 
pression of ideas or beliefs violate the 
concept of free competition. 

3—Keep government sanctions out of 
religion. Government intervention in 
behalf of some or all religions preju- 
dices freedom of choice and therefore, 
free competition. 

4—Keep religious sanctions out of 
government. The reverse of the pre- 
vious rule. For example, says Pfeffer, 
this would allow churches to urge their 
parishioners to vote for men who sup- 
port stringent divorce laws. However, 
when a church forbids a parishioner 
who is a judge to administer liberal di- 
vorce laws, it has over-stepped the 
bounds of fair play. 

5—Avoid verbal blows. There are 
words that are “verbal acts” and inflict 
injury or incite an immediate breach 
of the peace. These verbal acts are not 
constitutionally protected under the 
right to free speech. A Jehovah’s wit- 
ness who calls a policeman who is car- 
rying out his duty a “damned fascist” 
has thrown a “verbal blow.” Pfeffer 
also recommends that, as much as pos- 
sible, we eliminate appeals that are 
exclusively directed toward arousing 
passions and prejudices. Certainly emo- 
tionalism cannot and should not be 
avoided. However, personal attacks on 
Cardinal Spellman or Bishop Oxman 

(Continued on next page) 
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Basically in favor 
In favor 

Opposed 


Opposed 
Opposed 


Opposed 
Neutral but op- 
posed to anti- 
birth control 
legislation 
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Split 

Split 

Split 

Not opposed 


Less opposed 
In favor 


Split 
Great concern 


Opposed 
Opposed 
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Extremely concerned 
Sympathetic 
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Church in the Changing Community 
Impressive Venture in Social Sciences 


“It is not too much to hope that this ‘laboratory’ 


operation will open the way to similar 


research 


projects in other predominantly Catholic areas.” 


THE CHURCH IN THE CHANGING 
COMMUNITY. Edited by Thomas 
O’Dea. (New York: Forham University 
Press, 1958, $1.25.) 


ORDHAM’S Department of Political 

Philosophy and the Social Sciences 
presents what is apparently intended 
to be the first in a series of “Publica- 
tions in the Social Sciences.” Four of 
the five articles included were previ- 
ously published in Thought, and the 
other was originally published in The 
Catholic Educational Review. Taken to- 
gether, these essays form an impressive 
showcase of the research efforts being 
made by the Department’s faculty and 
graduate students to enlarge and sys- 
tematize the knowledge of the struc- 
ture and function of the Catholic 
Church in the changing American com- 
munity. 

Father Ewing’s contribution, “An- 
thropology and the Training of Mission- 


impair free, enlightened choice. Pfeffer 
would also disallow deliberate or care- 
less misrepresentation of motives. He 
condemns Protestants who analyzed all 
Catholic motivations as merely “power 
seeking,” and in like manner, he con- 
demns Catholics who propose that all 
Protestants who oppose public funds 
for private schools are merely “bigoted 
anti-Catholics.” 

6—Avoid chauvinism. None of the 
creedal positions are “American.” 
America is what Americans are and 
what Americans believe now. Cultural 
competition will continually shape new 
“American” images. No one’s creed is 
more, or less, “American” than that of 
anyone else. 

7—Avoid economic boycotts. This 
rule, for example, would allow church 
leaders to direct their communicants 
not to purchase salacious literature or 
see a certain movie. However, eco- 
nomic boycotts to influence the actions 
of non-communicants would be disal- 
lowed for it would prejudice free, en- 
lightened choice. 


Jeffersonian Heritage 

It seems to me that all of these rules 
are proposed on the basis of this as- 
sumption: In the market place of ideas, 
the truth will eventually win. The 
creeds should be free to attempt to win 
with their position. But, in the process 
of attempting to win, they must not be 
allowed to limit the attempts of the 
other creedal competitors—their ideas 
must be marketed above the counter. 

This position, it seems to me, is rath- 
er clearly an extension of the Jeffer- 
sonian heritage. And I would be less 
than frank if I did not admit that there 
are many in each of our three major 
faiths who would seriously question 
the validity of the basic premises that 
“truth will out in the market place of 
ideas.” Nonetheless, it is clear that 
America has attempted in the past to 
operate on the basis of this philosophy. 

I suspect however, that this devel- 
oping cultural competition will include 
an attempt to re-evaluate these rules of 
the game. For these very rules are, it 
seems to me, the operational values of 
the historical Protestant—secular hu- 
manist alliance. There are many who 
may feel that this alliance has pro- 
duced these rules, its own rules, to in- 
sure that it will win the game, and so 
it may be. 

But read for yourself and form your 
own opinions. I'll guarantee that 
Creeds in Competition will provoke 
more thought, emotion and questions 
than almost anything you’ve read in re- 
cent years. Only $3.00 at your book- 
seller and it won’t gather dust on your 
shelf. —John McKnight 
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aries,” is perhaps the weakest of the 
five in that it offers little more than 
the kind of descriptive summary usual- 
ly associated in a college workshop bro- 
chure. His account of the changes made 
in the Program of the Institute of Mis- 
sion Studies since its inception are of 
some interest, but this does not bring 
the article to the level attained or as- 
pired to by the other contributors. 


Parish Sociology 


The Scheuer-Schuyler-Santopolo ar- 
ticle on “Parish Sociology” introducing 
the concept of the “parish locality area” 
as a research unit is open to some 
methodological misgivings. Admittedly, 
their proposal deserves serious consid- 
eration as one possible device for util- 
izing census data in parish research; 
but, inasmuch as this unit consists of 
the cluster of census tracts which hap- 
pens to approximate parish boundaries, 
one might argue that it would be pre- 
ferable to find some more precise tech- 
nique that would make it possible to 
relate census data to exact parish areas. 
The survey of previous research and 
theory in the sociology of religion is 
excellent in consideration of the scope 
of this article; and one cannot fail to 
be impressed by the range and depth 
of the Fordham parish research project 
the authors describe. It is not too much 
to hope that this “laboratory” opera- 
tion will open the way to similar re- 
search projects in other predominantly 
Catholic areas. 


Lines From the Gouth>> 


Two articles dealing with the inte- 
gration and assimilation of Catholic 
minority groups strike this reviewer as 
the most significant contributions. Dr. 
O’Dea’s socio-historical analysis of the 
impact of Catholic immigrants (in par- 
ticular, the Irish) upon the American 
scene is excellent, and he offers many 
valuable suggestions leading toward a 
program of more pointed research into 
an area which is all too often the vic- 
tim of superficiality and emotional spe- 
cial pleading. Father Fitzpatrick’s dis- 
cussion of the problems faced by the 
Puerto Ricans in New York focuses at- 
tention on the lack of a “bridge” be- 
tween the homeland and host cultures 
such as was provided for other immi- 
grant groups by such things as ecolog- 
ical segregation, language newspapers, 
national parishes, etc. Both articles de- 
serve the attentive reading of all who 
would like to understand the strengths 
and weaknesses of the “melting pot” vs. 
“cultural pluralism” emphases in the 
Americanization of immigrant popula- 
tions. 


Conclusion 

The final article, “Catholic Respon- 
sibilities in Sociology,” also by Father 
Fitzpatrick, has long been a favorite of 
this reviewer. It remains one of the 
most challenging statements of the 
proper role and status of the “Cath- 
olic sociologist” (an incendiary term in 
some quarters!); the pitfalls he faces 
in a scholarly tradition which empha- 
sizes the ultimate explanations offered 
by philosophy and theology; and the 
type of relationships to be sought and 
fostered between the Catholic social sci- 
entist and his non-Catholic peers. 

In summary, this first Fordham pub- 
lication in the social sciences is an im- 
pressive venture. It is to be hoped that 
the series it purports to inaugurate will 
continue to meet the high standards 
displayed here. 

—Gordon C. Zahn 


As Other People May View Us 


UPPOSE FOUR Rationals from out- 
er space were delegated to make a 
flying trip to Earth to bring back a pic- 
ture of a possible Rational on our plan- 
et. Equipped with sensitive brain wave 
detectors to indicate the presence of 
any existing Rational, the first Space 
Rational to come upon such an earth 
creature was to snap his picture, signal 
his comrades, and all were to hurry 
immediately to their spacemobile and 
take off before being discovered. 
Landing in some remote area, sup- 
pose they would stalk away in four dif- 
ferent directions, come upon four dif- 
ferent people simultaneously, rear 
views of a boy standing on his head, a 
man standing, side view of a girl call- 
ing out to someone at a great distance, 
and top view of a baldheaded man fish- 
ing. Snapping their pictures and signal- 
ling, simultaneously, all four would 
hurry back to their spacemobile and 
direct their time and attention toward’s 
getting home. 


Different Story 


Once home, however, the story would 
be different. 

“Who among you was able to snap 
the picture?” the Super Rational would 
ask. 

“I cannot tell a lie, Supe. I did it with 
my little camera,” would answer all 
four Rationals at the same time, sur- 
rendering their equipment to the Super 
Rational. Shortly afterwards, he would 
come out of the dark room with what 
passes as a substitute for rage in outer 
space. 

“Throw them to the lie detectors!” he 
would roar. 


Super Rationals 

Some time later the four Rationals 
would be brought back to the Super 
Rational. “‘Hmmmmmmmm,” he would 


muse, looking over the reports. “No 
lies. When I project these films,” he 
would continue, glaring at the four R’s, 
“you better explain! Here goes!” 

“That’s my picture,” said the first R. 
“See, the earth creature stands on a 
bulbous and hairy caudal appendage 
braced by two slender extensions pro- 
truding from either side of a central 
trunk and terminating in five smaller 
appendages outspread, possibly for bet- 
ter balance. The upper portion of the 
creature is divided into two parts, both 
of them upright.” 

“Next picture!!’ 


Second Picture 


“That is my picture,” said the second 
R. “See, the hairy bulbous appendage 
is on the upper part of the creature, 
not the lower. The slender extensions 
from each side of the trunk have noth- 
ing at all to do with balancing the crea- 
ture but merely hang down. The earth 
creature is divided on the lower end 
instead of the upper end and stands on 
both divisions.” 

“Next picture!!!” 

“That’s mine,” said the third R. “See, 
the bulbous appendage is on top of 
the creature all right but is hairy only 
on one side. The other side has a small 
shiny oval in the upper portion, a small 
outward protrusion in the middle, and 
a vibrating hole in the lower part that 
made a yakking static on my recorder. 
Only one extension comes’ from the 
trunk and that sticks out at a right 
angle. The creature is definitely not di- 
vided on its lower end.” 


Fourth picture 


“That is my work,” said the fourth 
R. “See, the bulb on the earth creature 
is absolutely smooth and shiny in the 
center with hair all around the edges. 






It is resting on a_larger oval mass with 
with a long rod-like structure rooted 
on the center of one side and terminat- 
ing in a longer fibrous structure, very 
slender, which dipped into the water, 
possibly for feeding. Those divisions 
top or bottom, are utter nonsense.” 

The imaginary confusion of the space 
Rationals might be amusing and end 
up with the whole bunch of them call- 
ing each other Ir Rationals. The real 
confusion that often arises when earth 
rationals look at each other and see 
each other’s groups too briefly and 
without understanding what is going 
on would also be amusing if it were 
not so often tragic. 


Receiving Lines 


In his day Robert Burns wrote: “O 
wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us, To 
see oursels as ithers see us! If wad frae 
monie a blunder free us, An foolish 
notion” - - - In his day perhaps others 
knew how to look. In his day two 
grown men could never have gone 
through a whole receiving line at a so- 
cial gathering saying to each person in 
turn, “My grandmother has just died 
and I have been to her funeral,” and 
have been always greeted by “How 
nice,” “Wasn’t that just lovely,” or 
equivalents. In our day two men not 
only COULD but DID as a test to see 
if anybody in a receiving line ever paid 
any attention to what was said. 

When others bother to look at us 
they usually see but a small part. May- 
be we have gone all out to put our best 
foot forward and they sneak up at the 
rear. When others read about us they 
usually read what they WANT to read 
sifted out of what editors thought 
would SELL. When others talk about 
us it is usually an exchange of conver- 
sational coins picked up from the pa- 
pers and the babblings of other people. 
What often goes on in the minds of 
people about other people is a lot of 
fiction tangled up with a little truth 
and no easy way to separate the real 
from the myth. 


Almighty God can look at every ex- 
isting person and group from every 
view point possible all at the same 
time. In addition, He comprehends all 
aspects of how they came into being, 
He understands their relations to other 
peoples and groups, He can predict 
with exactitude the future of each and 
all. 


God’s People 


God’s people can see only part of a 
few human beings and their groups at 
any one time. A man has to explore 
many different points of view succes- 
sively, and no man lives long enough 
to look at every person and group from 
every view point. Even if he were 
granted long enough time to do so he 
would still not be looking at them at 
the same time. And if it were possible 
for him to have even this grace of 
looking at them all at the same time, 
that would be only one very brief mo- 
ment of the totality of time. Many men 
come to the realization that they are 
utterly lost as individual human beings 
without God. Corporate man, too, is lost 
without God. 

God sees everything there is in truth. 
God’s people are often distracted by 
and sometimes addicted to fiction. In 
past ages God’s people were not satis- 
fied with the animals that actually ex- 
isted and eked out the world with 
creatures of their own imaginations. 
Probably more was “known” about the 
dragons and griffins they created for 
themselves than the ducks and geese 
in their own back yards. People used 
to live in TWO animal worlds, the real 
and the fictional. They spent their re- 
sources, armed themselves and limited 
their actions just the same as if dragons 
really existed. Dragons were very 
costly. 


Fiction Addicts 


Today not even the state legislature 


of Arkansas appropriates tax money to 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Integration Should Be Sold 


(Continued from page 3) 


and, to some degree, moves those who 
are with us experiencing the present. 
And everybody else is influencing and 
being influenced as are we. Tied to 
past and future and across the present, 
every motion, every decision of ours 
brings with it side effects, some desired, 
some accepted but most unintended 
and unknown. It is with either con- 
scious or unconscious acceptance of this 
complexity that we make our decisions, 
trying to weigh as many concomitants 
of a given course of action as we can 
recognize. 

At least one of the functions which 
a social scientist can constructively ful- 
fill is the analysis and measurement of 
the effects through the social cable of 
the actions or decisions we are consid- 
ering. He should be able to tell you 
and me that these strands will twitch 
if we pull this one. He should be able 
to give us some idea of how to rear- 
range the strands so the ones that do 
twitch are the one we hoped would 
twitch. The more we know of the sit- 
uation in which a decision concerning 
human relations is to be made, the 
more able we are to intelligently influ- 
ence the decision. 

The necessity for understanding the 
context of a decision is typically illus- 
trated in the mythology of race rela- 
tions by the employer considering in- 
tegrating his plant. We hypothesize 
that he polls his employees on their 
willingness to accept integration. We 
expect that the response will be solid 
opposition, and we are probably right 
in our expectation. But to ask employ- 
ees what they would like on a ques- 
tionnaire is to pretend that decisions 
are made in a vacuum, that the social 
cable does not exist, and that an ac- 
tion will have no effects reverberating 
beyond the initial decision. In the ab- 
stract or unreal situation posed by a 
questionnaire, integration is the only 
factor to be thrown into the judgmen- 
tal balance. For most people the weight 
labeled integration will immediately 
be thrown into the negative pan of the 
scale. With nothing in the positive pan, 
no matter how light or heavy, “inte- 
gration” will tip the balance. 


Opinion Polls 


Advertisers can be misled in the op- 
posite direction by public opinion polls. 
The designer of a complete bar to be 
built into an automobile might want 
to estimate the potential market so he 
ean decide whether to go into produc- 
tion. Many people—of a certain sort, of 
course—would be amused to have a 
bar in the car. They would answer 
“yes” when asked if they would like it. 
This does not mean they would actu- 
ally buy it when faced with a $500 ini- 
tial cost plus $200 for installation. Be- 
sides, their wives, not present when the 
questionnaire was filled out, might be 
amused neither by the price nor the 
novelty. Most manufacturers would 
wisely ask whether the respondent 
would like the bar if it cost $700 in- 
stalled. If the manufacturer is really 
smart, he would ask, “If you had $700 
would you spend it first as a down-pay- 
ment on a house, for a color T.V., for 
a horse or for an Auto-bar?” Finally he 
would ask (if he is so wise it’s hard to 
see how he gets along in business), 
whether the respondent has now or is 
ever likely to have $700 in one lump. 

If our hypothetical employees are giv- 
en the choice of integration in the real 
world—-if the employer says, “Take it 
or leave it”—the employees decision 


will reflect the multitude of factors 
that lie behind a real decision with 
concrete alternatives. Experience has 
shown that employers offering such a 
real choice, except perhaps in an area 
of severe labor shortage, find that their 
employees accept integration with little 
difficulty. It’s not what you say or feel 
that counts, it’s what you do when 
faced by a real decision. We do not 
pretend that these employees have sud- 
denly come to like integration. Inte- 
gration continues to sit as boldly and 
brazenly as ever, a leaden lump of 
negative feeling. What has happened? 
There are now some weights to be 
thrown into the other pan of the scale 
—the pan that inclines teward acting 
as if there is no prejudice. Here are 
some of the new weights: loss of in- 
come, job seeking difficulties, loss of 


- seniority and loss of pension benefits. 


Integration becomes attractive by com- 
parison, or rather, like indebtedness, it 
is accepted in order to obtain another 
good. 


Monomania 


Only monomaniacs act according to 
the demands of a single goal or fear. 
There are undoubtedly monomaniac 
racists who will act out their prejudices 
regardless of all countervailing self-in- 
terest. For such people the weight of 
prejudice in the pan of judgment is in- 
finite. No matter what blandishments 
are piled on the other side of the scale, 
it will not tip. But such people are few 
and far between, especially in the 
North. (In the South the person willing 
to cut off his nose to spite his face is 
found more often.) Among the rest of 
us prejudice comes in varying sizes, 
most often small and not to be acted 
out at much cost. Those who are not 
monomaniacs make decisions by weigh- 
ing, however inaccurately, the impact 
of their actions in the social web. 
Prejudice is but one factor to be 
weighed along with many others. 

Unfortunately all situations are not 
so simple as that of integrating a fac- 
tory or office. In that case merely mak- 
ing the choice real instead of imaginary 
brings to bear a set of weights opposed 
to acting out prejudice. In other situa- 
tions the weights that exist in a real 
situation conduce to acting out preju- 
dice even if none exists. 

Here is a simple example from my 
own experience. At one time I lived in 
an apartment building that was all 
white occupied, although the neighbor- 
hood was beginning to change. Even- 
tually the management decided to let 
to Negroes. When it did so the rent was 
raised $20.00 per month, both to the 
new Negro residents and to those 
whites who would renew their leases. 
Though I had no objection to staying 
with the new Negro residents, I could 
not afford the additional $20.00 per 
month rent. I moved out. Although, in 
the abstract,:I was perfectly willing 
to accept integration, when the situa- 
tion was made concrete it turned out 
to cost more than I could afford. The 
clear ‘conclusion is that it could: be of 
no help to tell me about my moral ob- 
ligation to accept integration. What 
would help is to increase the supply 
of housing available to Negroes so that 
the demand-supply situation among Ne- 
groes is comparable to that among 
whites. Then it would not be possible 
to charge higher rents to Negroes. If 
that situation came to pass, some quan- 
tity of people who are willing could 
also afford to accept integration. 

If it did not actually. cost money to 
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As Other People View Us 
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fight dragons, but human nature is still 
addicted to fiction. Today, people are 
not satisfied with the natural groups 
that really exist and eke out man’s cor- 
porate existence with fictional groups,, 
such as “white” and “colored” and 
squander as large a part of tax money, 
time, materials, effort, and peace of 
mind just as if “white” and “colored” 
people really existed as groups ES- 
SENTIALLY DIFFERENT from each 
other. 

If people had wanted to they could 
have “divided” human beings into 
“blue-eyed” and “dark-eyed” groups, 
“segregated” them from each other and 
decided that only the “blue-eyed” peo- 
ple could see the truth about anything, 
that the “dark-eyed” people had some- 
thing dark in their eyes which kept 
them from seeing anything right. Con- 
sequently all “dark-eyed” people would 
have to do and be whatever the “blue- 
eyed” people decided, etc... . 

Some people in the past probably 
found the “existence” of dragons a 
source of personal, economic or polit- 
ical gain and subbornly resisted the 
entrance of truth to guide their neigh- 
bors into rational actions and expendi- 


stay because of rent differential, even 
a few people who have some vestigial 
prejudices might stay. After all, it also 
costs both money and energy to move. 
These costs have to be weighed against 
the negative value of “integration.” 


Myths and Rumors 

We can not assume that all the 
weights thrown into the scale of judg- 
ment are real. Many are either imag- 
inary or reflections of incomplete or 
inaccurate understanding. We _ call 
these unreal weights myths or rumors. 
But the fact that these weights have no 
counterpart in reality doesn’t make any 
difference in their effect. Each person’s 
scale of judgment is within himself, 
and the weights are within him also. 
It is how we perceive the world, not 
necessarily the world as it is, that in- 
fluences our judgment. Of course, the 
more closely our perceptions reproduce 
the situation as it exists outside our- 
selves, the sounder our judgment will 
be. This being the case, it is not always 
necessary to change external circum- 
stances in order to make an acceptable 
course of action more attractive. Some- 
times it is only necessary to correct a 
person’s perceptions, to scotch a rumor 
or replace myth with truth. This is a 
perfectly legitimate form of activity 
for people concerned with race rela- 
tions. It is a means of removing sub- 
jective weights from the negative pan 
of the judgmental balance. 

The difficulty with the myth smash- 
ing, rumor scotching approach is that 
it can tempt us to believe that all the 
negative weights identified with preju- 
dice are imaginary. It follows that all 
we have to do is prove that this, that 
or the other thing will not happen 
when Negroes move into a neighbor- 
hood or enter a school. In order to 
prove these contentions of ours we tend 
to scour the country for situations 
that prove our point. Doing so we often 
fail to notice that the situations we 
discover are not strictly comparable to 
the circumstances of the audience we 
are addressing. We prove that prop- 
erty prices don’t go down in a transi- 
tional neighborhood next to the Negro 
ghetto by citing the example of sub- 
urban Levittown, Pennsylvania, which 
is not threatened by extensive Negro 
housing demands. We could not put 
ourselves in a worse light. Because 
some of the fears and expectations with 
which we deal are imaginary, we 
should not be misled into believing 
they all are. 


The Right Posture 
In fact the ideal posture for a human 


tures. Some people today have found 
the “existence” of “white” and “col- 
ored” groups a source of personal eco- 
nomic and political gain and are just 
as stubbornly resisting the entrance of 
the light of truth to guide their neigh- 
bors and subjects into rational actions 
and expenditures. 


Separation Sometime 


There are reasons for separating some 
people at some times from other peo- 
ple—disease, physical handicap, special 
training, etc. These temporary separa- 
tions should never be understood as 
real segregations from the rest of the 
human race. Only God is wise enough 
to segregate people and even He is 
taking His time... 

But there is a great Segregation Day 
coming when God will separate, once 
and for all, those people who insisted 
on using their relations to people and 
groups to make goats of themselves, 
away from those who used their rela- 
tions to people and groups to grow into 
His sheep. And what God finally segre- 
gates, no person or group will ever be 
able to integrate again. 


—Dorthy Abernethy 


relations person would be that of will- 
ingness to objectively examine any 
complaint of loss or trouble extended 
to explain refusal to integrate. That, 
instead of the posture of immediately 
trying to prove that all those com- 
plaints are myths, rumors or rational- 
izations. Try first to eliminate any ob- 
jection that could have validity. Hav- 
ing done that, it is clear that remain- 
ing objections are prejudice and to 
be dealt with as such. If you accuse a 
person of prejudice who is really faced 
with a moral quandary, you have not 
made a friend. 

We don’t know how many people 
there are out there who are not preju- 
diced but act like it because of cir- 
cumstances. Let me give another ex- 
ample involving a moral quandary 
which is closely related to my article 
in the September COMMUNITY. Let 
us assume the existence of a man who 
believes it sinful to discriminate. He is 
raising a family in a neighborhood un- 
dergoing transition. He sees that homes 
sold to Negroes are being cut up and 
that three Negroes are moving in where 
two whites lived before. He knows that 
the school is becoming over-crowded. 
He knows that some of the people 
moving in have very rowdy children 
and that the crime rate is increasing. 
He also feels a moral obligation to his 
children. Obviously, again, moralizing 
is not going to do anything but irri- 
tate this man by making him feel 
guilty when he ends up moving to ful- 
fill what is his familial duty. We don’t 
know how many such people there are, 
but we should find out by trying to 
solve the problem in their terms. 

Then there is another unknown 
quantity, people who are prejudiced 
but who, with inducement, will ignore 
their prejudice. I live in a large, inte- 
grated building which can not prop- 
erly be described as an experiment in 
interracial living. The occupants of the 
building are attracted by its desirabil- 
ity in terms of quality, rent and loca- 
tion. There are prejudiced white peo- 
ple here. This is evident from com- 
ments I have heard. But the building 
is too good a buy to pass up just for 
that. These people should be worked 
on, too. They can be gotten to act as if 
they aren’t prejudiced. 

Later we can deal with the insecure, 
the psychotics and the neurotics who 
lead the segregation van. Let’s work 
on the followers who are more sus- 
ceptible first, and let’s work on them 
with honey instead of hell fire and 
damnation. 

—Warren Lehman 
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